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assumed an industrial or even mass form, as notably illus-
trated in the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union (or
briefly, the I.C.U.), which was launched in 1919 with the
purpose of organizing native workers in all industries whether
in factories, warehouses, or on farms. Thus the I.G.U. was
not strictly a trade union, and under the drive of a flamboyant
organizer who fed the workers with extravagant promises it
had an extraordinary growth and a no less quick collapse.
In its short heyday it was feared by the European population
for its revolutionary designs. But genuine native trade unions
were also organized on the Witwatersrand, including those of
laundry workers, printers, bakers, dairy workers, and chemical
workers. The Second World War stimulated this growth of
separate unions, and, at least in some circles of European
opinion, created more sympathy with the aims of native
workers. In 1942 the Conference of the Trades and Labour
Council, chief organization of South African labour, requested
that the Industrial Conciliation Act be amended to include
all workers under the definition of employee, and in the same
year the government promised to give legal recognition to
native unions. In the meantime these bodies rapidly grew
in number and membership. By 1945 the Council of Non-
European Trade Unions (formed four years earlier) made the
claim that in South Africa there were 120 associations of
native and coloured workers with a total nominal member-
ship of 158,000.17 Although not fully recognized under law,
these unions are accepted in a de facto fashion, and are active
in furthering their industrial ends. Their officers present
evidence to the Department of Labour in the interests of
their members, they seek to influence administrative action,
and they negotiate with many employers.
Despite the racial bias hitherto reflected in labour and
social legislation, a growing number of progressive South
African thinkers recognize that it is a profound interest of
the white man to foster the skill of the native and to raise
his standard of life in order to extend the domestic market
and to enlarge the wealth-producing capacity of the country.
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